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Foreword 


Who among the orienialists can tell yon what giiidns are? f low 
many scholars of Islam who specialise in the classical fields of Ara- 
bic, Persian and Turkish know of the rites and customs current in 
the Ismaili community and its devotional literature? Scholars of 
Islamic literature are certainly aware of the great medieval poet 
N^ir-i KJiiisraw, who excelled in philosophical thought and whose 
poetry was considered by a leading expert like E.G. Browne as 
ranking among the finest expressions of Persian literature, wor- 
thy of being rendered into a European language. And N^ir’s 
thoughts even impressed a modern Muslim poet-philosopher, 
Muhammad Iqbal, who introduced him in his Jdvidndma (1932) 
in the ‘Sphere of Paradise.' Perhapssome linguists may have heard 
of the Ismaili literature in Biiriishaski, the difficult language spo- 
ken in the mountainous region of Himza in nonhern Pakistan — 
blit gindnslf What are they? 

I was lucky to encounter the gindn literature during my early 
years teaching at Hai’\ard where my first Ismaili student, Giilshan 
KJiakee, wrote her doctoral dissertation about the Dasa Avdtara^ a 
long poem in which Muslim and Hindu traditions seem to merge 
as the poet represents Ismaili Islam as the culmination and bil f^ipg^j^jgp QQpp 
ment of the Hindu religions tradition. Erom that time onwards 
the topic of the gindiis never ceased to fascinate me although it 
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was difficult to decipher and properly understand many of these 
poems. Yet, in some of the gindns which 1 came to know, thanks to 
Ali S. Asani, the similarity of expression with Sindhi mystical 
folksongs struck me immediately. Indeed, Sindhi, in its earliest 
known form seems to be one of the most important vehicles for 
the preser\ation of the gindns. It has been claimed that some of 
the earliest known gindns, ascribed to Pir Shams and his circle, 
may be the oldest specimens of the Sindhi language. Gujarati as 
well was to play a major role in their formation. Many of the gindns 
are sung in a mixed idiom, for as they were in the first place oral 
litei-atiire, words could be changed in the course of time — a singer 
might explain an unfamiliar word by something better known to 
his audience, or change the rhyme — exactly as it has happened in 
every early culture. This process is called in German Zersingen, 
that is, to sing a verse so often and under different circumstances 
that it becomes Threadbare’ and changes colour to a certain ex- 
tent. Such changes reflect the living presence in the community 
of certain beloved songs. 

Ali Asani’s scholarship has focused on the development of the 
gindns from the viewpoint of strict philology; but after carefully 
dealing with the formal aspects of this literature he shows the par- 
ticular role of the gindns in the piety of the Ismaili jmnd^at 
(community) of South Asian origin. They reflect a warm, loving 
feeling for their Hazir Imam, the current Imam of the Ismailis, 
and it is touching to see how even modern forms of devotional 
literature never cease to express this deep love and the longing 
for his dnrshan (vision). Likewise the didactic gindns and the more 
theologically important gindns are highly interesting and reflect 
the community’s ideals as well as the perhaps unconscious attempt 
to participate in the overall Indian tradition, exactly as Sufi po- 
etiy in Sind and in the Punjab is replete with words and images 
reminiscent of the songs of the Hindu bhaktas (hence the aver- 
sion of shari‘a-minded theologians to mystical poetiy despite the 
warm, tender feelings that permeate it). 

The gindns have been the precious possession of the Ismaili 

.. t • .realpatidar.com 

community for centuries, but, as All Asani shows, changes in their 

form and function are also visible. Thus, the standardisation of 
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the texts in Gujarati script in the early 2<)th century produced 
some changes which were barely noticed by those who did not 
know die earlier tradition. Yet, the transliLeration of' the gindns 
into Gujarati script, or even in the Arabic or Latin alphabet, was 
unavoidable because the knowledge of KJioJki, the script tradi- 
tionally used to record them, was rapidly disappearing among the 
Ismailis. Among the most important contributions in the present 
book are the chapters on the KJioJki script — a script that can be 
deciphered nowadays only by a handful of scholars. To draw the 
readers’ attention to the enormous difficidties offered by this 
mercantile script, that resembles a kind of shorthand, is neces- 
sarv' as it is useful not only for those interested in the spiritual 
ronrenrs of the gindnss bur for all those who deal with the general 
history of writing and the role of the script in different cultural 
traditions. 

Ali Asani’s book is a treasure trove for evei^one who is inter- 
ested in Ismaili history* and thought. It offei*s important material 
not only to the members of the community but also to scholars 
from various branches — be they Islamicists, Indologists, sociolo- 
gists or historians of religion — for the gindns are placed here in 
the context of the general historv' of religion and not seen as an 
isolated phenomenon. 

This book combines erudition with love for the tradition, a 
strictly scholarly approach with a deep understanding of people’s 
religious feelings. I hope that it will help foster a better under- 
standing of important aspects of the devotional literature of 
Indo-Pakistani Ismailis, their histoiy and their unfaltering love 
for their Imam. 

Annemarie Schimmel 
Bonn, 2001 
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Editorial Note 


This voliimr of seven essays brings together a number of key writ- 
ings by Professor Ali S. Asani focusing on the Nizari Ismaili 
tradition of devotional literature in South Asia. With the excep- 
tion of the introductory chapter on ‘The Nizari Ismaili Tradition 
in South Asia’ and the final chapter on ‘The Khojki Script of Sind 
and its Manuscript Tradition,’ both of w^hich appear here for the 
first time, the other five articles were originally published in aca- 
demic journals or collective volumes. In reprinting them here, 
the permission of the following publishers is gratefully acknowl- 
edged: 

Egbert Forsten, Groningen, and Ecole Fran^aise d'Extreme-Ori- 
ent, Paris, for ‘The Ginan Literature of the Isinailis of 
Indo-Pakistan: Its Origins, Characteristics and Themes,’ in D. Eck 
and F. Mallison, eds, Devotion Divine: Folk Sources of the Bhakti 7 radi~ 

Z/o/i ( 1991 ), pp. 1-18. 

Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, for ‘The Ismaili Gitidns 
as Devotional literature,’ in R.S. McGregor, ed.. Devotional Litera- 
ture in South Asia: Current Research, i g 8 ^-88 (1992); and ‘The 
Ismaili Gindns: Reflections on Authority and Authorship,’ in 
Farhad Daftary, ed.. Mediaeval Is ma^ Hi History and Thought ( 1 99t^|‘alpatidar.com 
pp. 265—80. 
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Peter Pang, New York and Bern, for ‘Bridal Symbolism in Isma'iH 
Mystical Literature of Indo-Pakistan/ in Robert Herrera, ed.. Mys- 
tics of the Book: lliemes, 'Topics and Typologies ( 1993), pp. 389—404, 
and ‘A Testimony of' Love: The Gi/ Tradition of the Nizari IsmaL 
lis,’ in A. Giese and J.C. Burgel, ed., Gor/ is Beautiful and He Loves 
Beauty (Festschrift in Honour of Annemaiie Schimmel), (1993), 
PP- 39-5 » - 


The Journal of the Amencan On ental Society^ for ‘The Kliojki Script: A 
l.egacy of Ismail i Islam in the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent," 107, 

3 (‘ 9 ^ 7 ). PP- 439 - 49 - 


As most of these essays first appeared in the fonn of independ- 
ent articles in different Journals and books over several years, the 
author has taken the opportunity of their repiiblication to revise 
and update them, where necessaiy. The collection of these essays 
in one volume has also required the reorganisation of certain 
material and the application of a consistent system of translation, 
ti'ansliteration and referencing. A few terms from Arabic, Persian 
or Indie languages which have become part of the English lexi- 
con have not been ti'ansliterated. In most cases, dates are given 
from both the Islamic and Christian (Common Era) calendars. 

The following abbreviations are used for certain periodicals 
and encyclopaedias cited frequently in the Notes and Bibliogra- 
phy. 


BRIIS 

EI2 

JAOS 

JAS 

JASB 

JBBRAS 


IIMMA 

JRAS 

SEI 


Bulletin of the Royal Institute of Inter-Faith Studies 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (2nd edition) 

Journal of the A merica n Oriental Society 
Journal of Asian Studies 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society 

Journal of the Instit ute of Muslim Minority Affairs 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam 
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Remember the name of the Lord 
And light will emerge within yon; 
Taste the nectar of love 
And ecstasy will ovei^vhelm yon. 

Translated Ironi Candrabhan, 
a attributed to Fir Shams 
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1 


Introduction: 

The Nizari Ismaili Tradition in South Asia 


This book is a compilation of essays concerning the literary tradi- 
tion of the Nizari Ismailis of India and Pakistan. These essays 
introduce readers to various aspects of a rich and unique devo- 
tional literature that has, until recently, received little or no 
attention from students of Islamic or South Asian literatures. Who 
are the Nizari Ismailis of India and Pakistan? Among the subcon- 
tinent’s Muslim communities, the Nizari Ismailis are well known 
for the extensive social, educational and philanthropic activities 
of their Imams known as the Aga KJiansand the various institutions 
they have established to promote social, economic and ciiltuial 
development in the region; as well as the community’s prominence 
in financial and trade circles, and for the highly structured na- 
ture of its institutions and organizations. Aga KJian III Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, the Ismaili Imam from 1885 to 1957, played a 
prominent leadership role among the Muslims of pre-partition 
India and in the Pakistan movement. He also seized for a short 
time as the President of the League of Nations, the predecessor 
to the modern United Nations. Moreover, Muhammad Ali Jinnah, 

the founding father of Pakistan, also had his roots in this, .. , 

^ realpatidar.com 

community. 

In terms of religions doctrine, the Nizari Ismailis, in common 
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with other ShiM Muslims, hold that upon the death of the Prophet 
Muhammad guidance of the Muslim community continued in his 
progeny through a succession of Imams descended from his 
daughter Fahma and his cousin and son-in-law ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. 
Over the course of time, the ShiM Muslims crystallized into differ- 
ent factions, mainly based on disputes over succession to the oflice 
of Imam and later over differing interpretations of the nature of 
the institution of Imamate. The Ismailis derive their name from 
the fact that, following the death of Imam JaTar al-Sadiq in 148/ 
765, they supported the cause of his eldest son Isma'Il, while the 
alternative group, who came eventually to be called the 
Ithna^asharis (Twelvers), followed the line of his brother, Musa 
al-Kazim. Similarly, when in 487/1094 there was another dispute 
concerning succession to the Fatimid Ismaili Imam-caliph al- 
Mustansir, the Nizari Ismailis were those who supported the claims 
of his son Nizar (d.488/ 1095), while the MustaMI Ismailis followed 
his younger brother, al-Musta‘li.‘ At present, the Nizari Ismailis 
are the only ShiM communit) with a living Imam in the person of 
Prince Karim al-Husayni, Aga Khan IV (b. 1936). The Ismailis be- 
lieve that he is a direct descendant of the Prophet Muhammad, 
being their 49th Imam through the line of the Imams ‘All, Isma'il 
and Nizar. As Ha^ir Imam (Present Imam) or Imam-i Zamdn (Imam 
of the Age) he has the sole right to interpret the faith and pro- 
vide authoritative guidance to his followers on spiritual and worldly 
matters. It is on account of their allegiance to the Aga Klian that 
the Nizari Ismailis are sometimes called ‘Aga Klianis’ by other 
Muslims, a term that the Ismailis never use for themselves. 

On the basis of differences in ethnicity, cultural traditions and 
historical evolution, we can, at present, distinguish two distinct 
groupings among the Nizari Ismailis of the subcontinent. The first, 
centred in northern Pakistan, particularly around Hunza, has been 
strongly influenced by its connections with the Central Asian world; 
the second has been historically and culturally associated with the 
w'estern regions of the subcontinent, specifically Gujarat, Sind and 
Punjab. The essays in this volume focus primarily on the literarv 
traditions of the second group. Members of this group have also ^ 
been popularly known as Kliojas, Shamsis, Momnas or Satpanthis. 
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The term satpanth means 'the true patli,’ the name tinder which 
Nizari Ismailism was preached to them in the past. Today the Nizari 
Ismailis of tlie Satpanchi group are found scattered in most parts 
of modern India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. They are specially con* 
centrated in western India around Bombay, in Gujarat and Kiitch, 
and in the Sind region of Pakistan. Many have also migrated to 
various areas in the Indian Ocean region, in particular East Af- 
rica, and more recently to North America and the United 
Kingdom. 


The Satpanth Ismaili Tradition and its Contexts; 
Ismaili, Indo-Muslim and Indie 


The development of the Nizaii Ismaili Satpanth tradition in South 
Asia can best be understood if it is considered within three over- 
lapping cultural contexts. The first is a transnational or global 
one, for it places the tradition within the broader historical con- 
text of Ismailism as it has manifested itself and evolved in many 
different cultural areas beyond the Indian subcontinent. Thus, 
through their institutions such as the da^wa (mission) and the 
Imamate, the Ismailis of South Asia were connected as early as 
the 4th/ 1 oth centur\' to historic centres of Ismaili power in Egypt 
and later in Iran, where their Imams once resided and from where 
they directed the affaii^s of their followers. While transnational or 
global influences on the development of Nizari Ismailism in the 
subcontinent have been important through the centuries, they 
have now become particularly significant as the Nizari Ismailis of 
the region are inextricably linked to Ismaili communities in other 
parts of the world through their central administrative headquar- 
ters at Aiglemont in France, the residence of the current Imam. 

The second context is an Indo-MusIim one, placing the 
Satpanth Ismaili tradition within the overall framework of the 
growth of Islamic institutions and movements in the Indian sulo- 
continent as well as the establishment of political rule in the region 
by various Muslim groups. From the 5lh/ 1 1 th cen tiny onwards, 
when Muslim dynasties of Central Asian or Turkish origin gainecT 
political power over parts of northern and western India, several 
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Sunni rulers deemed it necessary to physically eliminate Ismailis 
whom they considered to be heretics and political dissidents.’* 
Obviously, such pei'seciition has had significant consequences on 
the character and nature of the Nizari Ismailism. Unable to de- 
clare their tenets openly, adherents were forced to observe taqiyya 
(precautionary dissimulation). On the other hand, the tradition 
has been equally influenced by its complex and often enigmatic 
relations with other Muslim religions groups in the region, par- 
ticularly various Siifi orders. In many instances, to circumvent 
possible persecution, Ismaili pirs (preacher-saints) appear to have 
adopted the guise of Siifi teachers. Consequently, over time, non- 
Ismaili populations have come to regard them as holy men in the 
Siifi tradition rather than in the Ismaili one.^ The blurring of 
Siifi and Ismaili boundaries is also evidenced by the strong mysti- 
cal character of the Satpanth Ismaili literature.'* And yet, relations 
between Ismailis and Sufis were not always positive, for we also 
have evidence of an intense rivalry. For example, in the region of 
Punjab, particularly around Multan and Ucch, the relationship 
between the shayk^is of the Siihrawardi order and the Ismaili ptifs 
was fraught with friction and tension as a result of competition 
for adherents .5 Baha al-Din Zakari^ya (d. ca. 666/1267), ^ promi- 
nent Siihrawardi shaykh, is said to have played an active role in 
converting Ismaili populations to Siinni Islam. ^ In the contem- 
porarv' period, Nizari Ismaili identity continues to be profoundly 
impacted by developments in the Indo-Miislim context, particu- 
larly by the emergence of a variety of reform and revivalist 
movements which promote neo-conservative interpretations of 
Siinni Islam and monolithic definitions of what it means to be 
Muslim . 7 

The third context is an Indie one within which the Satpanthi 
Ismaili tradition interacted at various levels with local cultures and 
folk traditions as well as indigenous religions groups such as 
bhaktas, sants and Shaiv'aite ascetics, particularly the Nath yogis. 
Moreover, the corpus of Satpanth Ismaili religions literature was 
composed in local Indie languages, utilizing poetic forms drawn 
from various folk traditions. At the level of religions ideas. 
bols and concepts from the Indie context permeate the tradition. 
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albeit in a reformulated form. In some instances, the Ismaili pirs, 
as representatives of the tradition, are even portrayed as ascetics 
or yogis. The designation of this context as Indie, rather than 
Hindu, is deliberate and has a double intent. The first is to avoid 
the pitfall of several scholars of Satpanth Ismailism who have pro- 
jected modern notions of religious identity, developed in the 
context of intense communalism and nationalism in colonial and 
post-colonial India, onto the study of the past. As Wilfred Canrv\^ell 
Smith, the prominent historian of religion, has pointed out, the 
use of the term Tlindir for an adherent of a ‘world religion' called 
‘Hinduism’ is a 19th-century construct and originated in the at- 
tempt by Westerners in India, especially missionaries, to lump 
together every'thing that they found that was not ‘Islamic’ reli- 
giously.9 Indeed, an examination of the use of the term ‘Hindu’ 
in the pre-modern milieu within which the Satpanth Ismaili tradi- 
tion developed reveals that the term had predominantly a 
geographic, cultural or ethnic nuance rather than a religious 
one.*” A second justification for the use of the term ‘Indie’ is to 
circumvent another fallacy that perceives the subcontinent’s cul- 
tures to be intrinsically ‘Hindu,’ by projecting a specific religious 
identity onto indigenous cultural elements such as language, lit- 
erature, art, music and so on. For instance, the Bengali language, 
widely spoken by a substantial number of Bengali Muslims, has 
been perceived by some as a ‘Hindu’ language and, therefore, a 
non-Islamic one. Suspicion of the vernacular, the Indie, as non- 
Islamic among contemporary Muslim groups has had significant 
consequences on the manner in which many Nizari Ismailis cur- 
rently relate to the Indie context of their faith. As they assert what 
is perceived to be a normative Islamic base for their identity, there 
is also a tendency to distance themselves or to de-emphasize the 
Indie context.’ * 

Historically, each of these three contexts has played a profound 

role in shaping the evolution of the Satpanth Ismaili tradition in 

South Asia. Their contributions are manifest in the plurality of 

strands within the tradition, a plurality that has become increas- 

, , ... . realpatidar.com 

ingly difticult to sustain in the present as these contexts are 

buffeted by, and respond to, the polarizing forces of religious 
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nationalism and commiinalism and changing conceptions of reli- 
gions identity. Approaching the study of the Satpanth Ismaili 
tradition within the framework of these three contexts, and ap- 
preciating the dynamic and fluid interaction between them, results 
in an integrated and finely nnanced understanding of the tradi- 
tion and its ethos. 

For instance, many scholars have remarked on the manner in 
which various elements of the Satpanth Ismaili tradition are 
acciiltiirated or indigenized to the Indie milieu. They, however, 
differ widely in their perceptions of the character of the tradi- 
tion. The pioneer of modern Ismaili studies, VMadimir Ivanow, 
conceives of the process of acculturation as one during which ‘the 
meaning and spirit of Islam’ were separated ‘from its hard Arabic 
shell'** and two cultures [religions] welded together into one ‘with 
remarkable tact and intuition.’ *3 Othei's have judged the process 
to be a syncretistic phenomenon, a random and irrational combi- 
nation of elements drawn from different religious traditions and 
have, therefore, raised questions about the identity of adherents. 
Hence Bernard Lewis, a historian, declared Nizari Ismailis in South 
Asia as ‘Hindus under a light Muslim veneer.* The late Aziz 
Ahmad, scholar of several works on Islam in South Asia, grouped 
them with other ‘syncretic’ sects of indeterminate identity, de- 
claring that their chief interest is as ‘curiosities of mushroom 
religious growth. ’*5 Consequently, he declares that the gindns, the 
tradition’s principal literary genre. Mack the Islamic personal ity.’’** 
Wilferd Madelung, a prominent scholar ofShiM Islam, considers 
these hymns in which ‘Islamic and Hindu beliefs, especially popu- 
lar Tantric ones, are freely mixed’ to be devoid of theological or 
credal content.*" To be sure, there have been other scholars who 
have reacted against such characterizations by raising serious con- 
cerns about the nature of the assumptions that underlie them. 
Azim Nanji, for instance, questions the use of a vague, unilateral 
concept of Islam or Ismailism as an index to measure the ‘Islamic' 
character of a movement or literature.*^ Tazim Kassam attempts 
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mishmash’ but an intricate weave of Hindu and Ismaili ideas that 
creates ‘a religious and cultural synthesis that sustained the 
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fledgling community.’ Dominiqiie-Sila Khan argues that the term 
‘syncreticism’ should be discarded altogether, for it is a convenient 
label employed when ‘one does not have a better understanding 
of the vanous factors that led to a contemporary phenomenon’ 
and results in ‘a reductionist approach. Quoting M.I. Khan’s 
work on Islam in Kashmir,^* she proposes that we should not at- 
tempt to analyse a tradition such as Satpanth by ‘cramping it into 
pigeon-holes of “cultural synthesis’’, “syncretism”, “orthodoxy” 
versus “popular religion”.’*^ 

Although there is much to commend a critical examination of 
the manner in which scholars have perceived the phenomenon 
of acculturation and the categories they use, what most of these 
analyses overlook are the causes underlying the process of accul- 
turation in the first place. For this, we need to recognize that these 
causes may, in fact, lie embedded in the triple contexts within 
which the Satpanth Ismaili tradition developed, namely the Is- 
maili, the Indo-Muslim and the Indie. When viewed from this 
perspective, we see that the acculturation of the tradition is a mul- 
tifaceted phenomenon and reinforced by a set of factors, derived 
from diverse contexts, yet working in concurrence. 

Within the Ismaili context, the impetus to acculturation can 
be traced to a fundamental impulse within the community wher- 
ever it has manifested itself geographically and historically. The 
Ismailis, in their attempt to understand the central aspect of their 
faith — the concept of the Imam — have called on the available 
tools of various philosophical and religious systems, making them 
highly adaptable to different political and cultural environments. 

According to Paul Walker, the Ismailis have: 

tolei'ated a .siirpri.sing intellectual flexibility and leeway. That 
in turn has allowed men of variou.s philosophical temperaments 
to enter into and promote with enthusiasm this particular kind 
of Islam ... This fact may explain why the Ismaili movement 
aiii^cted a number of brilliant and creative thinkers and al.so 
w'hy others of equal brilliance seem to lean in their direction. 

As a result of this ecumenical outlook, multiple motifs frcrBBlpatidar.com 
many streams of thought manifest themselves in works by Ismaili 
authors from the earliest days of the community.^i For example. 
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the scholarship of Heniy Corbin has shown that during the Fa- 
timid period Ismaiii thinkers embarked on a remarkable 
formulation of Islamic, Gnostic, Neoplatonic, Manichaean and 
Zoroastrian elements to elaborate the concept of the Imam.*'’ 

That the tradition would react similarly to the religions environ- 
ment of the Indian subcontinent by reformulating the concept of 
auatara, for example, so that it corresponded with the Ismaiii con- 
cept of Imam, is, therefore, hardly surprising. The motivation to 
integrate and reformulate, to acciiltnrate to a different environ- 
ment is specifically part of the Ismaiii legacy.**^ 

The Ismailis, however, were not the only Muslims who acciil- 
tiirated their traditions to the local Indian environment. From 
the very early periods of the development of the Islamic tradition 
in the subcontinent, we find individual Muslims and religions 
groups all over the region advocating and promoting the process 
of acculturation, actively fostering interpretations of Islamic con- 
cepts and ideas that could relate to the indigenous religions and 
cultural contexts. **7 The shaykJts of the Chishti Sufi order, for ex- 
ample, promoted the creation of devotional poetry on Islamic 
mystical themes in local languages which, in its attitudes, expres- 
sions and similes, was strikingly similar to that written by poets 
influenced by the tradition of bhakti devotionalism.*® In several 
Mindi-speaking areas of northern India, Chishti patronage led to 
the development of mystical-romantic epics in various Hindi dia- 
lects in which local Indian romances were retold by poets who 
incorporated within them a mystical symbolism embedded in Sufi 
ideology.*^ Sufi poets in Sind and Punjab appropriated within an 
Islamic context the theme of viraha (love-in-separation) and the 
symbol of the virahinl (the woman longing for her beloved). Both 
were associated in the Indian devotional tradition with the long- 
ing of the gopl& (cow-maids), particularly Radha, for the avatdra 
Krishna. Following the Indie literary conventions, they represented 
the human soul as a longing wife or bride pining for her beloved 
who could be God or the Prophet Muhammad.^” Beyond devel- 
oping a common poetical language, some Sufis also adapte^||pg^j^g^ 
Indian practices of yoga and meditation to those inherited from 
the classical Arabo-Persian tradition. In an identical spirit, the 
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authors of llie extensive puthi literature of medieval Bengal at- 
tempted to incorporate various rigiires of Indian mythology, 
particularly Krishna, an axfatdra of the deity V^ishnii, into the his- 
torical line of Islamic prophets which ends with the Prophet 
Muhammad.''* 

Not all Muslims, however, were comfortable with this 
assimilationist strand, for it was vigorously opposed by those who 
espoused an excliisivist, separatistic position. Historically 
associated with the Muslim ruling and intellectual elite of aTiirko- 
Persian origin, adherents of the separatistic strand desired to 
maintain their privileged status, as well as their ethnic and ciil- 
tiii*al difference, by disparaging and rejecting all Indian cultural 
manifestations. Many of the members of the religions elite, in par- 
ticular, were anxious to prevent their religions identity from being 
absorbed and ovei'whelmed by ‘an environment which could only 
be described as an anathema to their cherished ideal of mono- 
theism.'^^ Typical of the separatistic attitude was the 8th/ 14th 
century' spiritual leader Makhdiim-i Jahaniyan Jahangasht (d. 787/ 

1385) who prohibited his Muslim followers from using linguisti- 
cally Indian terms in reference to God.^^ Similar sentiments were 
echoed several centuries later by Shah Walinllah (d. 1 i 76/ 1 762), 
an important religions reformer, who demanded that the Muslim 
community of South Asia substitute the customs of the Arabs for 
the ‘foreign’ customs they had adopted.^' 

V^iewed within this dichotomy of mntnally antagonistic stances 
among Muslim groups over the appropriate attitude to the local 
Indian environment and the plethora of Indie religions and cul- 
tural manifestations, the Satpanth Ismaili position is evident. 
Historically the tradition clearly belongs to the assimilationist 
mode, that is, among those whose vision and interpretation of 
Islam saw no contradiction between a person’s religions identity 
and their full participation in indigenous cnllnre. The fact that 
many Snfi groups with whom the Satpanthi Ismailis came into 
contact shared a similar attitude fostered the development of lit- 
erary' traditions with close parallels, particular ly in their use of , 

. , -r ^1 • .• realpatidar.com 

indigenous languages, symbols and motifs, i his commonality was 

also crucial in circumstances when Satpanthi Ismailis had to 
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conceal their identity by observing taqiyya (precautionary 
dissimulation) as Sufis. More recently, in the colonial and post- 
colonial periods, as notions of religious identity among the 
subcontinent’s Muslims have undergone a radical change, ele- 
ments of culture have been viewed increasingly from a purely 
religious perspective. Consequently, groups that were previously 
assimilationist have been forced to redefine their attitude vis-a-vis J 
their acculturated forms and practices. As a result, there has been | 

a general shift in attitudes towards the separatist pole. It is within J 

this context that one may see significant changes within the con- | 
temporary Nizari Ismaili tradition in South Asia as acculturated J 
modes of expression are modified in response to external changes | 
and pressures. For instance, formulations of the faith within a j 
Vaishnavite frame of reference, which were so central to the tra- | 
dition for several centuries, have now been replaced by those that | 
utilize universally understood Islamic concepts and emphasize the | 

_j| 

context of Islamic history.-^^ | 

A significant aspect of the Satpanth Ismaili tradition’s accul- 
turation to the Indie milieu was vernacularization. That is to say 
that the bulk of the tradition’s religious literature was written in 
various vernacular Indie languages and dialects rather than in Ara- 
bic or Persian, the traditional languages of Ismaili religious and 
literary discourse in the Middle East and North Africa. Beyond 
the use of local languages, Satpanthi literature also employed ver- 
nacular literary forms and structures, frequently incorporating 
imagery and symbols drawn from the Indian environment. Since 
much Indian devotional poetry in the vernacular is generally sung 
to specific melodies, the Satpanthi literary tradition also preserved 
this close association between poetry, music and performance, as 
is evident in the gindrt&. We should not attribute the intensely ver- 
nacular character of Satpanthi literature to simply the tradition’s 
impulse to acculturate to a local enviroument. Rather, when viewed 
from the perspective of the Indie context, we observe that the 
vernacularization of the Ismaili tradition carried, in fact, a much ir.com 
greater significance, for it mirrored trends in the broader Indian 
milieu. 

The period between the 5th/iith and nth/ 17th centuries. 
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during which the Ismaili tradition emerged and consolidated its 
identity, was a time of great religious ferment all over northern 
India. The ferment was a result of several popular counter-cultural 
movements challenging the long-established brahmanical tradi- 
tion and its emphasis on the authority of the brahmins (priestly 
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I class) and the Vedas. Among these movements, MaAti stressed love 
f and devotion to the divine (manifested in the form of specific 
I deities, such as Krishna) as the most efficacious mode of attaining 
salvation. Another, called the sant movement, on account of its 
? association with saifiH (poet-saints of subordinate caste origin), 
rejected priestly and scriptural authority, the caste system, wor- 
ship of traditional deities, and rituals and sacrifice, in favour of 
an interior search for the unqualified Absolute through sddhand 



(meditation) of the divine name under the guidance of the satguru 


(true preceptor) Under the older brahmanical tradition, reli- 
gious life was dominated by the performance of numerous rites, 
rituals and strict adherence to dharma (correct conduct) within 
the caste system. Now, as a result of the bhaktia^nd movements, 
these traditional elements were gradually abandoned in favour of 
a more egalitarian view that stressed the importance of personal 
religious experience and interiorized forms of religion over reli- 
gious authority and ritual. 

Integral to the challenge of the bhaktiand the movements 
to the classical brahmanical tradition was the abandonment of 
Sanskrit, the official language of ritual worship monopolized by 
^ the priestly brahmins^ in favour of the vernaculars as means of re- 

ligious expression. Probably inspired by the vernacular 
compositions of a small, though influential, group of wandering 
ascetics (the Nath yogis), bhakti and sant poets began writing po- 
ems in various local languages and dialects. Thus, poetry in the 
vernacular became the principal medium through which they at- 
tracted a great deal of mass support and effectively managed to 
undermine the brahmanical system. Along with newly emerging 
regional polities in the region which also patronized vernalSilS.f^'^^'^ 
languages, *^7 these religious movements contributed to the phe- 
nomenal blossoming of literatures in a wide range of vernaculars 
from all over the subcontinent. 
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Vernacular languages were preferred as vehicles of religious 9 

literature by not only the bhakti and sant movements but also> as ' 9 
we have seen, by the Ismailis and several Indian Sufi groups who fl 

employed local languages for composing mystical verse. This com- 9 

mon feature among the traditions is, in fact, indicative of a deeper m 

and more complex interrelationship. Increasingly, recent schol- m 

arship reveals that the bhaktas, sanis, Sufis and Ismailis were all J 

interconnected, although in precisely what manner is not yet M 

clear.^^ One result of this interrelationship was a shared empha- m 

sis among traditions on certain themes: the efficacy of interiorized 1 

modes of worship over external ritual; the importance of love on 1 

the path to salvation; the power and effectiveness of remember- I 

ing the divine name; and the pivotal role of tbe guru or spiritual | 

guide. As a result, even though a tradition contained aspects that I 

were doctrinally distinctive, it also had other aspects that reso- I 

nated with kindred religious traditions. In expressing these | 

analogous concepts, poets from different religious contexts drew | 

from the same common pool of cultural and literary symbols and 
metaphors which, by not being anchored to a specific religious | 
tradition, lent themselves to an open system of interpretation.^^ J 
Consequently, certain symbols, such as the representation of the | 
soul as a virahint or yearning woman separated from her beloved, | 
became pan-Indian symbols with each group interpreting them ^ 
within its own frame of reference. For example, depending on 
the religious context, the virahinVs beloved could be any one of 
the following: God, the Prophet Muhammad, the Ismaili Imam, 
the Sufi shaykh, Krishna, Vishnu, the guru and so on.^^ The shar- 
ing of such 'open’ symbols that could be interpreted in multiple, 
even contradictory, ways resulted in a literary phenomenon that 
Robin Rinehart, in her study of Punjabi poetry, has termed 
‘portability. ’41 A poem, hymn or song from one tradition became, 
in fact, ‘portable’ since a listener could interpret a central com- 
mon core of thematic, symbolic and cultural elements within his 
or her particular religious framework. For our purposes, this wouldar com 
mean that a single poem could, in fact, be interpreted in three 
different contexts - Ismaili, Indo-Muslim and Indie — provided its 
symbols were ‘open.’ 
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Interestingly, manuscripts recording Ismaili devotional 
literature in Khqjki, a script unique to the subcontinent’s Nizari 
Ismailis, show evidence of such ‘portability’ when they juxtapose 
poems originating from both the Indo-Muslim and the Indie con- 
texts with Ismaili gindns and other texts of Ismaili provenance.^-* 
presumably, these poems of non-Ismaili origin, on acconnt of their 
language, structure and symbolism, could be interpreted by Is- 
maili audiences within an Ismaili framework. Similarly we can 
document instances of gindns being ‘transported’ beyond formal 
Ismaili settings and their message being interpreted and appreci- 
ated within entirely different theological contexts. For example, 
in the 1950s, Mr Aziz Tejpar, a renowned gindn singer in East 
Africa recited gindns in public forums much to the acclaim of 
Hindu and Sikh members of the audience who were able to relate 
to the poems within their respective religious frameworks. In a 
pamphlet celebrating the activities of Mr Tejpar’s gindnsinging 
group, the Chairman of the Sikh Gurndwara at Arusha in Tanza- 
nia writes: ‘We have enjoyed “Ginans” so much that we invite Mr 
Tejpar to sing some at our temples, we shall welcome him.’ Seth 
Maganlal Rugnath Jeram, President of the Nakuru Indian Asso- 
ciation, who presumably was Hindu by faith, comments: ‘Ismaili 
Ginans are rich in philosophy and music, I request Mr Aziz Tejpar 
to stay longer at [sic] Nakuru and give us the opportunity to be- 
come hosts of the Ginan Party. The Indian Association of Nakuru 
will be happy to arrange a large function for such event. I assure 
you your short stay has not satisfied us, we wish to hear many more 
Ginans which were wonderful. These concrete examples un- 
derscore the dynamic interplay between the triple contexts within 
which the Satpanth Ismaili tradition is located. 


Conversion to Satpanth: Some Unanswered Questions 

Although, presently, the Nizari Ismailis constitute a significant sub- 
group among the Muslim communities of South Asia, we 
at all certain about the actual processes by which Ismaili ideas 
spread in the region, or the reasons why the Satpanth tradition 
attracted adherents. The history of its origin and development is 
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confused and complicated by the fact that the traditional accounts 
of the pm, the preacher-saints commonly believed to have been 
responsible for converting local inhabitants to the Ismaili cause, 
are embedded in layers of myth and hagiography. Furthermore, 
since the preaching of Ismaili ideas was carried out in an incon- 
spicuous manner in order not to attract undue attention and 
possible persecution, works by non-Ismaili Muslim authors con- 
tain almost no specific references to tlie Satpanthi Ismaili tradition 
and its adherents. 

It is commonly assumed that the presence of Ismailis in the 
region was the result of the activities of a unique Ismaili institu- 
tion, the da^wa (mission) , a formal, highly organized and effective 
system to propagate the Ismaili interpretation of Islam. The con- 
temporary Nizari Ismaili community in South Asia traces the 
origins of the Satpanth tradition to the da^iva originating in Iran, | 
In the 5th/ 11th centur)^ after a dispute over succession to the 1 

Fatimid caliphate in Egypt, supporters of Nizar (the Nizaris), the ^ 

eldest son of the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir (d. 487/ 1 094) , broke i 

all ties with the declining Fatimids and established an independ- 
ent state centred at the fortress of Alamut in northern Iran where 
the descendants of Nizar were proclaimed to be the rightful Im- 
ams. As a Shifi enclave in a predominantly Sunni environment, 
the state of Alamut was constantly attacked by the Saljuqs who saw 
its presence as a threat to their suzerainty. Although Alamut sur- 
vived these attacks, it suffered a serious blow during the Mongol 
invasions of the 7th/ 13th century when it was forced to capitu- 
late to the forces of the Mongol general, Hulegii, in 654/ ii?56, 
with the Ismaili Imam, Rukn al-DIn Khurshah, subsequently be- 
ing murdered. Notwithstanding this disaster, Nizari Ismailism in 
Iran continued to survive under the guise of a Sufi order with the 
Imam as its shaykh or pir. In the 9th/i5th century, a new Ismaili 
centre of Ismaili activity emerged in Anjudan, central Iran, where 
the Nizari Imams took up residence. 

Throughout these turmoils, Ismaili tradition claims, the 
ams in Iran continued the da^wa 'in the subcontinent through dd^ts, 
also known as pzrs. Unfortunately, we have little historically reli- 
able information about these ptrs^ especially the earlier ones who 
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seem to have been active in the region of Gujarat and Sind from 
perhaps as early as the 5 th/ 1 1 th century. In the case of many ptjs 
we cannot be sure of even basic biographical details, such as dates 
of birth and death. 44 To add to the confusion, some of them 
. seemed to have had Persian as well as one or more Indian names 
as a strategy for taqiyya and their desire to appear close to the 
indigenous population. 45 Significant questions relating to the 
organization of the da^rva remain unanswered. We are not sure 
whether the ptr& worked alone or with the help of disciples. Did 
they receive specific instructions from Iran or did they operate 
more or less independently? Was there any central organization 
in the subcontinent or were there small isolated pockets of adher- 
ents with ties to the Imams in Iran, who were eventually 
consolidated into a larger community? 

A great deal of ambiguity also surrounds the factors that may 
have attracted local populations to the Ismaili pirs and their teach- 
ings. While there certainly were religious motivations, primarily 
of a soteriological nature, scholars have proposed a variety of ad- 
ditional explanations. Wladimir Ivanow attributes the success of 
the Ismaili da^wa not only to religious zeal and enthusiasm of the 
preachers, but also to socio-economic circumstances such as the 
hard conditions of the masses, economic distress, poor adminis- 
tration and their acute discontent with the established order. 4^ 
Tazim Kassam, on the other hand, based on the presence of what 
she refers to as "politicar allusions in the gindns (such as refer- 
ences to kings, queens, armies and warfare), postulates that the 
initial impulse of the da^wa was essentially political. Hence, she 
interprets the phrase ' par utdro* (‘deliver to the [other] shore’) a 
standard metaphor for religious salvation in medieval Indian de- 
votional literatures, as also being a reference to ‘political 
liberation’ — local Hindu rulers seeking help from the Ismaili Imam 
in Iran to rescue them from their Sunni oppressors,47 She there- 
fore suggests that in its initial phases Satpanth embraced the ideals 
of a political liberation movement before it evolved into a pa^cifei?*^^*^ 
and mystically-oriented form. 4® In contrast, Azim Nanji asserts that 
the da^xvav^^s non-political in its orientation and that references 
to the conversion of rulers probably ‘reflect the urge to revive the 
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ambition in symbolic terms ... He argues that since the gindn^ 
belong to the category of esoteric literature, its statements ap- 
pear in ‘mythical state or are couched in symbolism/5t> Concerning 
the process of conversion, he suggests that the Ismaili pJrs may 
have been closely associated with pre-existing Hindu caste groups 
of an ‘intermediate" rank/^^ These groups, he asserts, tended to 
be professional units such as goldsmiths, farmers, traders, and 
that it was the economic strength of such units that may have 
played a role in attracting additional converts.**^^ Dominique-Sila 
KJian believes that the Ismaili pzrs were perceived as charismatic 
holy men, similar to Sufi shaykhs^ with powers to aid individuals 
with their worldly problems, and that their appeal was to the 
untouchables and lower castes. Ishtiaq Hussein Qureshi agrees 
that the initial appeal was based not on dogma or belief but rather 
by impressing on the potential convert the spiritual greatness of 
some person, usually the Ismaili ‘missionary. ’^3 The varying ex- 
planations given by these scholars indicate that the matter is too 
complex to have a single definitive answer. Given the paucity of 
concrete evidence, we may never really know what combination | 
of factors motivated individuals to become Satpanthis. | 

In terms of the techniques, we know that the pirs presented I 
Ismaili concepts to Indian audiences in acculturated forms that | 
were accessible to them within their indigenous cultural and reli- | 
gious milieu. And yet, we are not certain of the actual mechanics 
by which the plrs approached potential converts. A 4th/ 1 oth cen- 
tury Arabic treatise describing the manner in which Ismaili dd^ts 
engaged in proselytization in a Middle Eastern context reveals 
that the method adopted was ‘secretive and individualized, not 
public and mass.’^^ The incognito would identify a likely can- 
didate and then gradually lead him through various pedagogical 
stages to the esoteric meaning of Ismailism.55 While this text de- 
scribes the operation of a paradigmatic ddH working on his own, 
Wladimir Ivanow dismisses this method as being totally impracti- 
cal. He asks: ‘How many thousands of such extraordinarily ^cl^vei^^*^ ^^*^ 
tactful and learned missionaries would be required to convert a 
Berber tribe, or the inhabitants of one Persian or Indian village? 

The pattern of preaching described in this text does not seem 
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relevant to the South Asian context on another count. Through 
descriptions in the gindns, we see that prosleytization to an accul- 
turated form of Ismailism took place at a mass level. For example, 
the garbis attributed to PIr Shams consistently portray him address- 
ing large groups of people or entire villages.’’'? Given the Indian 
social context, it is logical to assume that the pirs had to preach to 
entire castes rather than to individuals. In this regard, Wladimir 
Ivanow observes that since the spirit of caste in Indian society is 
‘much stronger than any religious principle,’ it is unlikely that 
any individual would act alone and risk social ostracization.^^ The 
fact that individuals responded to the pirs' teachings en masse, 
however, raises questions about whether this process could be 
called ‘conversion’ in the usual sense of the word. The modern 
usage of the word implies choice - an individual consciously choos- 
ing one belief system over another. And yet, as Ivanow points out, 
mass conversion is rarely a question of personal initiative or even 
personal conviction. Under such circumstances, religious consid- 
erations, however inspiring and attractive, rarely outweigh 
economic, political, social and other motives.5<> 

The inadequacy of the term ‘conversion’ is also apparent when 
we examine the acculturated forms in which Ismailism was pre- 
sented in the Satpanth tradition. As remarked earlier, the Ismaili 
introduced his teachings as a natural culmination of local be- 
lief systems without totally ‘rejecting the conceptual and even social 
framework of the society he has penetrated. Intrinsic to this 
approach was the acceptance by the individual of both his origi- 
nal beliefs and the newer ones in an integrated manner. If the 
individual still retained previous beliefs and practices and did not 
see the new faith as something radically different from the old, 
could this process be called conversion, a term that usually implies 
complete abandonment of the old in favour of the new? To de- 
scribe this complex situation, scholars have proposed using terms 
such as ‘incomplete conversion’*’* or ‘adhesion. Dominic^ue- . 
Sila Khan, however, points out such terms imply value-judgemen'te * 
based on the perspective of the scholar and ignores the perspec- 
tive of the participant. She prefers looking at the religious identity 
of such groups as being ‘liminal.’*’-'^ At some point in their history. 
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she argues, groups with liminal religious identity are subjected to 
processes of ‘relslamization’ or ‘reHinduization/^'t These proc- 
esses are initiated when they come into contact with external 
agents who have their own ideological index of religious identity 
by which theyjudge others. Under these circumstances, it is, there- 
fore, more appropriate to view the process of conversion or 
acculturation as not a sudden act but rather a slow and gradual 
process, perhaps involving several generations, during which ad- 
herents respond to changing contexts, be they religious, 
socio-economic, cultural or political. Indeed, the recent history 
of the Nizari Ismaili community in the subcontinent bears witness 
to the gradual processes by which it has had to redefine its iden- 
tity in the face of changing con texts. 

The fact that there are so many unanswered questions con- 
cerning the establishment and spread of the Ismaili Satpanth 
tradition no doubt indicates the extent of scholarly research that 
still needs to be undertaken before we fully understand the proc- 
esses at work. One approach would be to examine the manner in 
which other Muslim groups in the subcontinent propagated their 
ideas and gained adherents. Unfortunately, the spread of the Is- 
lamic tradition in the subcontinent, too, is a process not fully 
understood. Moreover, colonial, religious, nationalist and com- J 
munalist agenda have so influenced perspectives on this subject " 
that Peter Hardy comments: ‘to attempt to penetrate the field of 
the study of the growth of Muslim population in South Asia is to 
attempt to penetrate a political minefield/^^ Traditionally, vari- 
ous theories have been advanced: people converted either under 
duress at the point of the sword, or to acquire political and eco- 
nomic patronage, or to escape the evils of the Indian caste system. 
None of these theories are adequate, for they are not supported 
by sufficiently convincing historical and sociological evidence.^*? 

The Sufis have also been regarded as ‘missionaries,’ responsi- 
ble for the peaceful spread of Islam in South Asia, using folk poetry 
in the vernacular languages as the primary medium through which''^'^^*^ 
they affected conversion among the masses. Recent scholarship 
has, however, raised important questions on the issue of conver- 
sion to Islam, particularly the role of Sufis in this process. As a 
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. result, the function of Sufi folk poetry as being explicitly composed 
to convert people to Islam has been questioned. Carl Ernst, on 
the basis of his study of the Chishti Sufis of Khuldabad, observes 
that their vernacular compositions are so heavily laden with Is-* 
lamic material that ‘it is difficult to imagine them as devices to 
impart a knowledge of Islam to non-Muslims/ He argues that the 
verses could only be directed at an audience already familiar with 
the Islamic tradition. On the other hand, Richard Eaton, in his 
study of Sufi orders in the Deccan, contends that the authors of 
Dakkani folk songs, whose lyrics contained various Islamic teach- 
ings, primarily desired to secure for themselves the role of 
mediators or intermediaries between God and the people who 
recited these songs. If, in the process of singing these songs, he 
writes, local populations became familiar with or acculturated to 
popular forms of Islamic practice, the phenomenon should not 
be construed as ‘conversion’ in the sense of a ‘self-conscious turn- 
ing around in religious conviction.’ Nor should the authors be 
considered missionaries, or ‘self-conscious propagators,’ even 
though this is the general context in which Sufis often tend to be 
viewed In another study on the spread of Islam in Bengal, Eaton 
traces the diffusion of Islamic ideas to the spread of agrarian civi- 
lization. Here, too, he feels that in the context of pre-modern 
Bengal, it is inappropriate to speak of ‘conversion’ of ‘Hindus’ to 
Islam or of specific moments of ‘conversion’ when peoples saw 
themselves as having made a dramatic break with the past.^^ In- 
stead, he sees the process of Islamization as a gradual and 
imperceptible process during which a community moves through 
various stages: inclusion, identification and displacement. 7* He 
further writes: 

Viewed historically religious systems are created, cultural arti- 
facts, and not timeless structures lying beyond human societies. 

As such they are continuously reinterpreted and readapted to 


particular sociocultural environments,?^ 
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Many of these observations are pertinent to our understand- 
ing of the development and spread of Satpanth Ismailism. Perhaps 
the most interesting concerns the role of literature in the 
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propagation of the faith. Although Sufi folk literatures may not 
have been explicitly written for conversion purposes, their role in 
acculturating populations to Islamic ideas is difficult to deny. Simh 
larly, the Isinaili ^ndns were also instrumental in spreading 
awareness of acculturated forms of Ismailism among populations, 
although we must be careful not to term this process as conversion. 

And yet, beyond their didactic role, the gindns and the literary 
culture associated with them play a multifaceted role in the devo- 
tional life of the Satpanth Isinaili community. It is in consideration 
of this role that we now turn to the essays which follow. 
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